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In our own country, too, the high price of sugar, 
cotton, and other slave products, has so much en- 
hanced the cost of negroes, that, actuated by the 
thirst for wealth, men are to be found, even among 
our enlightened population, who have the hardi- 
hood to advocate the re-opening of the slave trade 
to our ports. It is a startling fact, and one which 
ought to arouse every sincere well-wisher of his 
country to a sense of the peril which is threatening, 
that the Governors of three of the States of this 
Union have officially, called the attention of the 
Legislatures to the propriety of such a course, and 
that it is strongly urged in several of the public 
newspapers. It is both mortifying and alarming 
that such is the case; and while it must degrade us 
in the eyes of the civilized world, it awakens just ap- 
prebensions that our situation is fast ripening for 
some calamity, the natural result of this open dis- 
regard of the Divine law. May we all be awakened 
to a just estimate of our responsibility, and of the 
obligation which rests on us to exert ourselves to 
avert from the reputation of our beloved country 
the foul blot which threatens it. 

The evils attendant on the traffic, which words 
are inadequate to depict, are not of recent origin, 
nor dependent on its legal prohibition. They ex- 
isted, to an enormous extent, during the period in 
which the trade was sanctioned and regulated by 
law; and it was their monstrous character that led 
to its interdiction. If a day of such fearful moral 
declension ever arrives as that it shall again be 
legalized, it cannot be doubted but the same cruel- 
ties and wrongs would still attend its prosecution. 

Beside the foreign traffic, slavery originates and 
sustains another, little less odious, and abhorrent 
to the tenderest feelings of human nature: we al- 
lude to the slave trade between the different States. 
The rearing of slaves for the market thus created, 
appears, in some cases, to be made a business, 
Man, the noblest work of his Creator, bearing his 
image, madé but a little lower than the angels, and 
animated by an immortal soul, is put on a level 
With the beasts that perish; bought and sold in the 
shambles like cattle, driven from place to place to 
obtain a better market, and every feeling of ten- 
derness and affection which stirs within his bosom 
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disregarded and set at nought. Husbands and wives, 
parents and children, the latter often of tender age 
and needing a mother’s care, brothers and sisters, 
all are ruthlessly torn apart, regardless of groans 
and tears, and sold far away from each other, never 


again to meet on earth. Local attachments of|complicated evils? 


birth-place and home, and of scenes of childhood’s 
joys and sorrows, are unscrupulously sundered, 
and the helpless victim is sent to find a new home 
among strangers, of whose temper and conduct he 
can know nothing, and to the behests of whose ar- 
bitrary will and passions, however merciless and 
tyrannical, he has often no alternative but abject 
submission or cruel stripes, perhaps torture even 
unto death. 

Is there a christian heart but must be stirred to 
its inmost recesses, on behalf of a fellow-being con- 
signed to so hard and forlorn a lot? Who that 
places his son or his daughter, his wife or mother, 
in such a situation, but would feel his bosom heave 
with unutterable anguish! And yet, it is the lot 
of thousands of our fellow-creatures, the sad reality 
which they have to experience almost every year; 
and we cannot doubt but their sighs and groans, 
though disregarded by man, reach the ear of the 
Lord of Sabaoth, who declares himself to be the 
refuge of the poor, the refuge of the needy in his 
distress. May we not expect that, as he heard 
the groaning of the Israelites under their hard 
task-masters in Egypt, and delivered them by a 
mighty hand and an outstretched arm, so he will 
hasten the day when he will deal with this nation 
according to his immutable justice, for the cruelties 
and oppression inflicted on the descendants of Af- 
rica. 

When the wrongs and sufferings attendant on 
the system of slavery are set before us, they seem 
so vast and distressing, that there is a disposition 
in some persons to turn from them with aversion. 
They do not like to have their equanimity disturb- 
ed, or their sympathies excited, by such recitals; 
and looking at the extent of its area, the deep hold 
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which we do not now see, and to give us wisdom 
and strength to effect this most desirable result. 

Is there not reason to fear that a moral declen- 
sion has come over the public sentiment in some 
parts of our country as respects slavery and its 
That the introduction of the 
subject into the political arena as one of the ele- 
ments of party strife; the erroneous opinions with 
which opposition to it has sometimes been asso- 
ciated ; the intemperate expressions or the impru- 
dent actions of some, claiming to be abolitionists ; 
and the loud and unjust denunciations of the mo- 
tives of those who have sought to remove or restrict 
the system; have induced some who wish well to 
the cause of universal freedom to waver in their 
opinions or to relax their efforts? There is an 
apathy evinced, an unwillingness to make an open 
and honest avowal even of what conscience may 
approve, in condemning the system, and giving it 
its just character, which did not exist half a cen- 
tury ago; and which are unfavourable indications 
as regards christian integrity and a firm and un- 
flinching opposition to wrong. 

This is a dangerous state to fall into: for if we 
disregard the still small voice of Truth and the 
dictates of conscience; or from motives of self-in- 
terest, love of popularity or the fear of man, shrink 
from a proper avowal of our opinions on a subject 
so momentous, our moral perceptions will be likely 
to become blunted, we may gradually view with 
indifference things which once raised feelings of 
abhorrence, or perhaps become reconciled to them ; 
and losing our sensibility to what is right, may be 
left blindly to follow evil. 

Every map, however humble his sphere, has 
some influence over others, for the use of which he 
is accountable. It is his duty and his highest in- 
terest to employ that influence in the promotion of 
virtue and piety—and if he neglect so to use it, he 
is wasting a talent entrusted to him by his Maker. 
It is impossible to stand neuter: our influence is 
always operating in the direction of good or that of 


it has obtained in our land, fortified by the love ofjevil. The thought is a serious one; and it ought 
money and of ease, so natural to the unregenerate|to incite to watchfulness and prayer, that under 
heart, they consider slavery as an evil which they| Divine guidance and by His aid, we may fearlessly 


cannot help, and for which there is no feasible re- 
medy, and suffer it speedily to pass out of their 
thoughts. How different was the course of the 
patriarch who says: “I delivered the poor that 
eried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him.” “I was a father to the poor, and the 
cause which I knew not I searched out.” “Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor, the Lord will de- 
liver him in time of trouble.” 

Moreover slavery is an evil which sooner or later 
must be met. It is forcing itself upon us; and we 
are all more or less involved in its fearful conse- 
quences. If we give up our hearts to meet it in a 
christian spirit, and, in the Divine fear and counsel, 
to do what may be our duty in respect to it with 
meekness and love, not only may we be made use- 
ful in enlightening and convincing the minds of 
others, ak in lessening the amount of human mi- 
sery; but as there is.an honest desire to put an 
end to it, it may, and we cannot doubt but it will, 
please the Lord to open a way for its removal 


and earnestly advocate the right and resist the 
wrong. 

We deplore the existence of the evils against 
which we have here appealed to our fellow-citizens. 
We deeply lament that they deface the fair fame 
of our beloved country, and throw a dark shade 
over those principles of just liberty, security of per- 
son and property, and equity to all, which were 
proclaimed as the basis of our excellent government. 
We believe liberty is the right of every individual 
of the coloured race, and the full enjoyment of all 
its civil and social immunities. Justice demands 
these, and cannot, we apprehend, be satisfied with 
anything less. 

What a mortifying spectacle do we present to 
the nations of the earth, of a people making the 
highest profession and the greatest boast of univer- 
sal liberty, and yet cherishing in its bosom an in- 
stitution founded in fraud and maintained by vio- 
lence—solemnly avowing as self-evident truths, that 
“all men are created equal, and endowed by their 
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Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which | go in a different direction to that in which the world, 


are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;” and 
yet, with these words sounding from our legislative 
halls every year, depriving more than three mil- 
lions of our fellow creatures of liberty, of the pur- 
suit of’happiness, and of all that renders life most 
dear. 

In vain would it be to appeal to the despotic 
governments of the earth on behalf of their op- 
pressed and down-trodden subjects, while we main- 
tain among ourselves a tyranny so crucl, so subver- 
sive of justice and humanity, as to be paralleled 
only in the dark ages of barbarism. 

The Divine blessing, and the merciful extension 
of His preserving and protecting Power, are the 
only security for governments or for individuals. 
If these are withdrawn, all the strength and skill 
of man cannot prevent the approach of ruin and 
decay. In the revolution of events, we often see 
that the wrong-doing of men and governments— 
the schemes they had contrived in fraud and exe- 
cuted by outrage, with the expectation of promot- 
ing their advantage, so far from accomplishing the 
ends they anticipated, have proved their own pun- 
ishment. Such was the declaration of the Most 
High against his revolted and degenerate people 
formerly. “ Thine own wickedness shail correct 
thee, and thy backsliding shall reprove thee ; know 
therefore, and see, that it is an evil thing and bit- 
ter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, 
and that my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God 
of hosts.” 

It requires little foresight to perceive, in the 
train of events passing before us, that the pertina- 
cious adherence to the system of slavery threatens 
to bring its own correction and reproof upon our 
country at no very distant day. Can we reason- 
ably hope for the continuance of the Divine bless- 
ing, if we wilfully persist in refusing to obey the 
precepts of our holy Lawgiver, to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, and to do to him as we would 
be done by; “to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go 
free, and to break every yoke?” 

We fervently desire that it may please the Lord 
Almighty, in the riches of His love and mercy, to 
bring the hearts of the rulers and the people, in every 
part of our beloved country, to feel the miseries 
and the wrongs of the coloured races among us ; to 
extend to them that sympathy and kindness which 
the benign religion of the Gospel inculcates; to 
make his law of universal righteousness the rule of 
action towards them, and to all men; that so his 
blessing may more abundantly rest upon us; that 
violence may no more be heard in our land, nor 
wasting and destruction come within its borders, 
but that the kingdom of the dear Son of God may 
be established and extended ; and, under his bless- 
ed government, every heart and all our actions 
may continually breathe the Divine anthem, “Glory 
to God in the highest ; on earth peace, and good 
will to men.” 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Meet- 
ing aforesaid, Witiiam Evans, 

Clerk this year. 
(To be continued.) 
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Facing the Storm.—I was walking the other 
day, somewhat rapidly, in the same direction as 
the wind was blowing, and the exercise was easy 
enough. Having oc asion, however, to turn round 
and walk in the oppos te direction, the bitter blast 
blew right in my face, almost bringing me to a 
stand still ; my coat was forced open, my hat nearly 
blown away, and my eyes and mouth filled with 
dust. Here, thought I, is a type of what a man 





portional’to their distance from the lens. If a small 
and the flesh, and the devil were smoothly sweep-| object invisible to the eye, or imperfectly visible, is 
ing him. Lusts and evil desires bristle up and in-|in front of a lens, and placed near it, its image will 
sist on gratification ; old friends go from laughing} be enlarged so as to make it visible; and by look. 
to sneering, and from sneering to scowling; em-|ing at this enlarged image with another lens we 
ployers carp at conscientious scruples; or if these 
difficulties do not arise, twenty other evil things, 
within and without, are ready to make the new 
convert feel that he is rowing against the stream. 
Even if we are saved from all persecution, and 
similar outward crosses, the following of Christ in- 
volves much painful self-denial and inward conflict 
of the bitterest kind. 
a 
From the North British Review. 
Researches on Light—Sanatory—Scientific and 


may magnify if much more, rendering what was 
invisible visible, and exhibiting structures unseen 


In the case of the heavenly bodies, or of distant 
objects on our own globe, we cannot bring them 
near a lens so as to produce an enlarged image of 
them to be afterwards magnified. 
ever, lenses of a great focal length (that is, which 
form their image at a great distance behind them ;) 
and these images of distant objects are much larger 
than the small images of them formed by thg eye. 
These enlarged images are again magnified by 
viewing them with a small lens. 
always lost in magnifying an object, it is necessary, 
as in the finest achromatic telescopes of glass, to 
have the lenses as large as they can be got, 18 or 
24 inches in diameter, to admit much light; and 
in the reflecting telescope, such as those of Lord 
Rosse, specula have been used three and six feet 
in diameter, to collect light enough to enable high 
magnifying powers to be applied to the images 
formed in the focus of the speculum. 

There is one other property of light, discovered 
in our own day, of which it behoves every person 
to have some knowledge, however slight. 
polarisation of light,—a remarkable property, which 
is often talked of by persons who do not know even 
the meaning of the name. 
ordinary light, coming either from the sun or a 
candle, from the surface of any transparent body, 
solid or fluid, at an angle between 53° and 68°— 
53° for water, 56° for g/ass, and 68° for diamond, 
—the ray of light so reflected is polarised light. 
Receive the polarised ray—the ray polarised by 
glass, for example,—upon another plate of the 
same glass at an angle of 56°, and turn the plate 
round 360°, a cowplete circle, keeping the ray al- 
ways incident at the same angle of 56°, you will 
observe four positions, distant 90°, at which the 
light disappears, the glass being unable to reflect 
it, and other fowr positions, distant 45° from these, 
and 90° from each other, where the light reflected 
is the brightest ; the light reflected in all other po- 
sitions increasing from the dark to the bright posi- 
tion. The polaresed light, therefore, possessing these 
properties, must have suffered some remarkable 
change by being reflected at an angle of 58° from 
the glass; and consequently it differs entirely from 
ordinary light, which is equally reflected from the 
glass during the rotation of the glass round the ray. 

Let us now fix these two plates of glass so that 
ordinary light falling upon the first plate is polar- 
ised, and place the second plate in one of the four 
positions where the polarised ray will not be re- 
flected, and the flame from which it proceeds ap- 
pears as a black spot when we look into the second 
In this simple little apparatus, which a 
child may make, we call the first plate of glass, the 
poluriser, because it polarises the ordinary light, 
and the second plate the ava/yser, from reasons 
which we shall presently see. 
thin slice of gypsum, or sulphate of lime (which is 
as transparent as glass,) about the 100th of an 
inch thick, and holding it between the polariser and 
analyser, we look into the analyser so as to see the 
easy to explain the method of doing this without|black spot through the slice of gypsum, we shall 
diagrams; but a sufficiently intelligible explanation| be surprised to find, upon turning the slice round, 
may be obtained from well-known properties of 
If we place any object before a lens, an 
image of the object is formed behind it. If the}, 
object is near the lens, and small, the image will 
meets with when he resolves to follow Christ, and|be distant and large, the sizes of each being pro-| sky. 


We use, how- 


(Concluded from page 91.) 

Another department of optics which claims the 
notice of the general reader is that of vision,—the 
way in which we see and ure seen. 
told by some wise people, that having two eyes we 
really see things double, though we have learned 
to consider them only single, and that we actually 
see objects upside down, though we have learned 
from experience that they stand upright, it is high 
time that we should know something on the subject. 
In the shutter of a dark room make a little hole, 
and place a small lens in it. Behind the lens hold 
a sheet of paper, and you will see the landscape 
inverted, and, if there are men in it, you will see 
on the paper their heads downwards and their feet 
This is the case in the human eye; 
every picture painted on the retina being inverted 
when we look at it behind, in an eye prepared for 
But if in the dark room we place an 
eye behind the head of an inverted figure, and look 
through the hole or lens, we shall see the head upper- 
most, and if we place the eye behind the foot of the 
figure, and look through the hole or lens, we shall 
see the feet undermost, and conclude that the figure 
Now the eye is so constructed that every 
point of an image paiuvted upon the retina is seen 
in a direction perpendicular to the point of the re- 
tina on which it falls, and hence it is absolutely 
necessary to have an inverted picture of objects on 
the retina in order to see them erect. 
gard to double vision, it is quite true that when 
we see an object single we see two pictures of the 
same object, one with each eye; but every one 
point of the one picture is seen in the same place 
and direction as every point of the other, and there- 
fore the two pictures necessarily appear single 
If we had not the power by the 
muscles of our eyes to place the one image exactly 
upon the other, the two pictures would be visible. 
If we had an hundred eyes in place of two, and 
the power of directing their axes to one point, we 
should still see only one object. 

Of all the triumphs which science has achieved 
in any of its departments, the most magical, and 
the one, too, least understood by unscientific per- 
sons, are the powers of the microscope and tele- 
The power to enlarge a thousand times 
and render visible the minutest parts of objects 
whose very existence the eye cannot discover; and 
the power of magnifying to any extent, and bringing 
within the scrutiny of the astronomer, planets and 
stars, and other celestial objects, which the sharp- 
est eye cannot descry in the heavens. 


But as light is 


When we are 


If we reflect a ray of 


lf we now take a 





*It will be found convenient to take the ordinary light 
om the sky, so that when we look into the second plate, 
we shall see a black spot on the reflected picture of the 
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that there are four positions of it, distant 90°,| Friend residing then in London, with a quantity of| forever and ever,” our own good as well as the in- 


where the gypsum will have the most brilliant 
colour—suppose red—restoring the light of the 
yanished flame, and that in other four positions, 
distant 45° from these, all colour disappears, and 
the black spot returns. If we now fix the film 
of gypsum in the position where it gives the bright- 
est red, and make the analyser revolve round the 
polarised ray or black spot, we shall find two posi- 
tions, 180° distant, where the red will be seen upon 
the black spot. At points 45° distant from these 
the ved will disappear, and the black spot return. 
At other four points, distant 45° from them, the 
gypsum will be of a bright green colour, the colours 
getting paler and paler as the analyser comes to 
the position which gives the black spot. Hence we 
see that when the slice of gypsum revolves, only 
one colour varying with the thickness of the slice 
is seen, and when the analyser alone revolves, ¢wo 
colours, ved and green, or blue and yellow, are seen; 
and these colours are always the pure harmonic 
colours. These two colours make pure white or 
colourless light, and they are analysed by the ana- 
lyser which, in one position, reflects to the eye one 
colour, viz., the ved, but is not able, in the same 
position, to reflect the other colour, namely, the 
green. In another position, however, it reflects 
the green and not the ved, so that it has analysed, 
when mixed, the two colours, ved and green, which 
compose the colourless light transmitted by the 
slice of gypsum. 

If, instead of the slice of gypsum, we place in 
the apparatus plates of Iceland spar, quartz, and 
beryl, ete., and make the light pass along the axis 
of the erystal, we shall observe the most beautiful 
phenomena of circular and highly-coloured rings 
with a black cross; and if we use biaxal crystals, 
such as arragonite or nitve, we shall see the most 
brilliantly coloured double system of rings along 
the principal axis of the crystal. 

Our limited space will not permit us to give any 
further account of the wonderful properties of po- 
larised light, and of the almost magical structures 
which it develops. When we look with the most 
powerful microscopes at many transparent bodies, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, we see no structure 
whatever; but when we make polarised light pass 
through them, it emerges with certain changes in 
its state, produced by the structure of the body, 
and these changes are rendered visible by the ana- 
lyser in a variety of tints, either faint or brilliant, 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Christopher Story. 


Notwithstanding a meeting was held on the op- 
posite side of the river line to accommodate a part 
of the Sikeside meeting, the number of Friends in- 
creased, so that in 1699, twenty-seven years after 
the meeting was first settled, they enlarged the 
meeting-house which, it was supposed, contained 
about three hundred, and was generally well filled ; 
many of their children growing up in the truth, 
and being zealous for the God of their fathers. It 
must have been encouraging to those devoted, ho- 
nest-hearted Friends, to see their children coming 
up in the footsteps of the little flock of Christ's 
companions, less than fifty years after the forma- 
tion of the Society, and increasing in number by 
convincement. But as the harvest is great, and 
the labourers few, he says, “there is great need to 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth more 
labourers; who can do what seems good in his 
sight, to whom be honour and praise forever.” 


books setting forth the principles of Truth, they dis- 
tributed them in that part of the nation. The first 
were given to some persons standing at a mill, who 
received them with thankfulness; and in towns and 
other places, the people were so pleased that some 
offered money, others desired them to drink; but 


they declined to accept anything by way of com- 


pensation. At Dumfries they went to an inn, and 
after taking some refreshment, inquired of the inn- 
keeper if they might have a room for holding a 
meeting, which was refused. Remaining a short 
time together, they went out to a public place in 
the high street, and sitting down on the Fish-cross, 
the people collected about them, Christopher found 
a concern on his mind in the love of God, to exhort 
them to love and fear the Lord, as Abraham and 
others had done in their generation, who manifested 
it by their faithfuluess and obedience to the Lord 
in what he required of them. Great part were 
sober and willing to hear, but after a while the 
town officers were sent to disperse the meeting, yet 
being pretty civil, they were prevailed on to forbear 
till a Friend had prayed. Some books were then 
handed out, with which the people were gratified, 
receiving them with greatfreedom. Walking through 
the town, they heard some remark, “‘ These are the 
honest men they disturbed.” Next morning as they 
proceeded on their journey, they met with a sober 
man, to whom they gave a book, and when he un- 
derstood their profession, he greatly desired to con- 
verse with them, for he said that was what he had 
long wanted, and wished them to ride slowly to give 
him the opportunity. After proceeding some dis- 
tance, they desired him to be satisfied, and let them 
go on, hoping the book would give him as full an 
account of their faith and principles, as they in a 
little time could do. They took passage at Port 
Patrick, where they also gave out their books, 
which appeared more acceptable to the people, than 
if they had offered money, and on board the vessel 
the crew read the last one with avidity during a 
calm. The performance of this service afforded 
him much satisfaction, of which he wrote to the 
donor in London. 

The gratuitous spreading of Friends’ books and 
tracts has greatly increased in Philadelphia of lat- 
ter years. Many very valuable works having been 
stereotyped, can be sold to those who wish to pur- 
chase, at a much lower price than at any former 
period. It is a medium through which a know- 
ledge of our faith and history can be made known 
to others and to our members, in situations which 
seclude them much from intercourse with Friends, 
and it would be well for all to consider what may 
be their duty in disseminating the truth in this 
way. Our Meeting for Sufferings by it’s “ Book 
Committee,” has this subject constantly under its 
care, who are annually adding to their stereotype 
plates of the approved writings of Friends, which 
ean be had at Friends’ bookstore in Arch street, 
near Third, adjoining the meeting-house yard. Iv 
a day of religious commotion and change, even with 
many belonging to our own Society, we know not 
what preserving influence from corruption in prin- 
ciple and practice, may be extended to careless 
ones, who seem little to lay to heart the unspeak- 
able importance of their own salvation, and the 
many delusions that await them. The experience 
of the power of Grace giving victory over sin, and 
rewarding obedience with peace, meeting the eye 
in reading the lives of servants of the Lord, may 
arrest a downward course, and open to the heavily 


In the year 1701, he obtained a certificate of|laden soul the way to true rest. When we advert 


the Monthly Meeting to visit Friends in Ireland. 


to the Scripture testimony, that “ they that be wise, 


He and his companion passed through the west of|shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 


Scotland, and having been supplied by a Scotch 


they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 


conceivable worth of immortal spirits, should prompt 
us to diligence in every part of the work allotted to 
us. 
The next day after their arrival in Ireland, C. 
Story and companion attended the Province meet- 
ing, which was a large and good meeting. Ac- 
counts were brought in from the particular meet- 
ings of the care and faithfulness of Friends, in 
various branches of our christian testimony ; except 
in one place, where some relations had paid tithes 
for Friends, and this became an exercise to the 
meeting, for it spread about like a leprosy, and 
was an evil example to others. Some would argue 
that Friends’ relations would not be prevailed with 
not to meddle; but as honest endeavours were used, 
this practice was set aside, as it hath been, where 
Friends were truly careful to come up with their 
faithful brethren in this weighty branch of our tes- 
timony. C. S. says, “I have for many years ob- 
served, that where Friends were lukewarm and not 
faithful in this testimony, they did not prosper in 
the truth, but rather withered and decayed ;” and 
so it will be found to be the case, wherever any of 
our testimonies are forsaken. In about twelve 
weeks they visited most of the meetings in Ireland, 
and he was glad to see Friends so established in 
the Truth, there being a great reformation in differ- 
eut parts, during the period since he was there be- 
fore, which was about fourteen years. After stay- 
ing some time in Dublin, they took shipping, and 
meeting with no contrary winds at sea, they readily 
reached home, with desires to the Lord to be thank- 
ful for all his mercies. 

Persecution having much subsided, Christopher 
and some other Friends made ‘an attempt to hold 
a meeting at Canonsby, where they had been 
roughly treated. Having liberty granted to con- 
vene at Woodhouse- Lees in that parish, there be- 
ing no house suitable to accommodate the multi- 
tude, they assembled in the open ground. But 
such was the bitter prejudice against Friends, that 
a company of the baser sort with a bailiff, came out 
of several parishes, to break up the meeting, and 
drive them away. ‘They first ordered them to de- 
part, but Friends were not free to do so before the 
meeting time was over, and they threw them down 
a steep place, and with such fierceness and vio- 
lence, that sometimes they tumbled down them- 
selves with Friends; but the ground being dry, 
Friends came up again, and they heated and wea- 
ried themselves so much that after a time they 
gave out. Several ministers being there, as they 
began to speak, they hurried them into a wood that 
was near, the people following, and Friends sound- 
ed the testimony of Truth amongst them, which 
the well-disposed were willing to hear. Henry 
Atkinson offering to pray, two men on horseback 
violently pulled him off his knees, and dragged him 
through the river, where the ford was deep, and 
put him into a house on the other side. When 
Friends had freedom, they parted, and through 
the Lord’s mercy, no one received any great da- 
mage. 

Believing that the priest and some of his bre- 
thren were the cause of this unchristian treatment, 
and Christopher being prevented from saying to the 
people what was upon his mind, wrote him what 
he was then impressed with to deliver, viz: “ That 
there is no other name given under heaven, by 
which men can be saved, but by the name of Jesus, 
unto whose name every knee must bow, and every 
tongue confess either in judgment or in mercy. 
And that it was the same Jesus Christ, who was 
born of the virgin Mary in Bethlehem of Judea, 
whose life Herod sought, who, after he had wrought 
many miracles, suffered the contradiction of sinners, 
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and his precious blood was shed without the gates} Next to rice, in importance, is the tea-plant. 
of Jerusalem. He tasted death for mankind, that) This was not cultivated in Japan before the begin- 
he might be a propitiation for the sins of the whole|ing of the ninth century, when it was introduced 
world; was laid in the new sepulchre, rose again|from China. Immense quantities of it are now 
the third day, and after his appearing unto his dis-| produced, for its use is universal. Beside the 
ciples, as the Scripture mentions, was received into| plantations devoted to it, the hedges on the farms 
a cloud out of their sight, and sits at the right/are all of the tea-plant. Siebold says the finer 
hand of the Father. All which testimonies recorded | kinds require great skill and care in the cultivation. 
in the Scriptures of Truth, from the time of the|The plantations are situated, as far as they conve- 
virgin Mary’s being overshadowed by the Holy|niently can be, from all other crops, and from hu- 
Ghost, and the child Jesus being brought forth in| man habitations, Jest the delicacy of the tea should 
Bethlehem of Judea, unto that day when the cloud| be impaired by smoke or any other impurity. They 
received him out of the disciples’ sight, all chris-| manure the plants with dried anchovies, and with 
tians that ever I met with agree in; and we are of|the juice pressed out of mustard seed. The har- 
the same belief. This being part of what was upon| vesting is a process of great nicety. Dr. Siebold 
my mind at that time, another thing that followed] thinks that the green and black tea are from the 
was, that after Christ Jesus ascended up on high, he|same plant, and differ only in the mode of pre- 
gave gifts unto men, some apostles, some prophets, | paration ; though others have said the plants them- 
some evangelists, Xc., ‘till we all come in the|selves differ. Neither, however, is ever dried on 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the| copper, but both are dried in an iron pan. 

Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure} Beans of various kinds are produced, and some 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ The same] other vegetables. Several edible roots are ecare- 
apostle, writing concerning the ‘ diversity of gifts| fully cultivated. They grow the mulberry-tree in 
but the same Spirit,’ saith, that a ‘manifestation of|large quantities for the sake of the silk-worm, and 
the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal ;’ 
and this makes good the words of our Lord and 
Saviour to his disciples: ‘ Nevertheless I tell you 
the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away; 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 


you. And when he is come, he will reprove the] for animal food. The Dutch, a great while ago, 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg-|introduced some sheep and goats, and some few 
ment, and will guide you into all truth.’ And 


seeing that which is to be known of God is mani- 
fested in man, for God hath showed it unto them, 
it is our message to you and to all people where- 
soever we come or go, to direct all to the Spirit 
of Truth that convinceth of sin, and leads into 
all truth. And this is the Word, ‘ nigh even in the 
mouth and in the heart,’ which the apostle preach- 
ed; and that every one that hath an ear might 
hear what the Spirit saith, is no new doctrine; for 
‘as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.’ Why we should be reviled and 
abused for exhorting people that have believed in 
God, and in Christ Jesus, to be led by the Holy 
Spirit of God, that thereby they may work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling, judge ye.” 


+o —— -- 


coarse sugar from the cane; in Nippon they manu- 
facture it from the sap of atree. Our farmers 


religion of the natives forbids them to eat the flesh, 
and they do not know how to manufacture the wool 
and hair; hence the animals are little valued. 
They have, also, a few hogs, which were originally 
brought from China. Some of the country people 
near the coast keep them, but not to eat. They 
sell them to the Chinese junks which are allowed 
to come over to trade. The Chinese sailor has a 
passion for pork. The hog thrives well and be- 
comes very fat in Japan. 

Horticuliure.—In this department the Japanese 
are very skilful. They possess the art in a won- 
derful degree, either of dwarfing, or of unnaturally 
enlarging natural productions. As an evidence of 
the first, may be seen in the miniature gardens of. 
the towns, perfectly mature trees, of various kinds, 
not more than three feet high, and with heads 
about three feet in diameter. These dwarfed trees 
are often placed in flower pots. Fischer says that 
with the exception of that portion of the ground/he saw in a box four feet long, one and a half wide, 
covered by the roads, and by the woods left to} and six inches in height, a bamboo, a fir, and a plum 
supply timber and charcoal, nearly every foot of|tree, all thriving, and the latter in full blossom. 
ground, to the very tops of the mountains, is culti-| As proofs of the last, Meylan tells us that he saw 
vated. Of animals to assist in culture, they have} plum trees covered with blossoms, each of which 


the horse, ox, and a large species of buffalo, which| was four times the size of the cabbage rose; it pro- 
they train to draw carts and carry heavy goods on 


the back. They plough with both the cow and 
ox. Of milk and butter they make no use. When 
they cannot use cattle to plough, as on the steep 
sides of hills, men are substituted ; and sometimes 
the plough is laid aside, and all the labour in pre- 
paring the earth is done by hand. Generally, 
their soil is rather poor; but by means of the im- 
mense labour they bestow upon it, by irrigation, 
and, especially, by the use of manures, which they 
understand well, they make very large crops. Navigation.—Formerly the Japanese made voy- 

Their chief grain is rice, of which they are said| ages, in vessels of their own construction, to Corea, 
to produce the best in all Asia. They also raise|China, Java, Formosa, and other places at some 
barley and wheat. The first is used for feeding|distance from their own islands; but when the 
the cattle; the other is not much valued, and is| Portuguese were expelled, a decree was made that 
chiefly used for cakes and soy. Soy is made by|the natives should not leave the country; hence 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Industry of Japan. 
(Continued from page 101.) 
Agriculture —Japan is very mountainous, but 


fifteen pounds were not at all uncommon. The fir 
trees are represented as being forced to an enor- 
mous size; we are told that the branches, at the 
height of seven or eight feet from the ground, are 
led out, sometimes over ponds, and supported upon 
props, so that they give a shade around the tree, 
three hundred feet in diameter. The cedar, also, 
is a tree which reaches a great size. 





























and fishing smacks go to sea, but not very far from 
the coast. This coasting trade, however, is large; 
and the Japanese use fish for food so extensively, 
that the number of these trading boats and fishing 
smacks is immense. The Japanese have the com- 
pass; not divided, however, into as many points as 
ours. ‘The construction of their vessels, as to mo- 
del, is very clumsy ; and, as they have seen and 
examined many European ships, it may seem 
strange that a people, so skilful and ingenious, 
should not, ere this, have improved in naval archi- 
tecture. ‘he fault is not theirs; the fact is, that 
they have, in more than one instance, built very 
good vessels after European models; but the law 
has interposed, for a special reason, and retarded 
improvement among a people whose insular posi- 
tion would have made them sailors, and whose 
quick perceptions would have made them good ones 
if left to themselves. Their craft are, by law, made 
with the stern open, so that they cannot weather 
an open and heavy sea. The smaller ones never, 
if they can help it, go out of sight of land, and 
upon any threatening appearance of rough weather, 
they instantly run in to make aharbour. The ob- 


also for making paper. In Loo-choo they make a|ject of this law of construction is to keep the na- 


tives at home. 
Internal Trade by Land and Water.—This is 


deem it a part of their business to rear such ani-|Jarge, resulting from the variety of produce afforded 
mals as we use for food; but the Japanese farmer|by the variety of climate, and from the immense 
is most frequently a Buddhist, and cares nothing! population. In many places, town joins on to town, 


and village to village, for miles, so that the road 
looks like a continued street. Koempfer thus speaks 


may possibly still be found in the kingdom. If of the population : “ The country is indeed popu- 
attended to, they would thrive very well; but the|lous beyond expression, and one would scarcely 


think it possible that, being no greater than it is, 
it should, nevertheless, maintain and support such 
a vast number of inhabitants. The highways are 
almost one continucd line of villages and boroughs, 
You scarce come out of one, but you enter another; 
and you may travel many miles, as it were, in one 
street, without knowing it to be composed of many 
villages, save by the differing names that were for- 
merly given them, and which they after retained, 
though joined to one another. It has many towns, 
the chief whereof may, of a certainty, vie with the 
most considerable in the world for largeness, mag- 
nificence, and number of inhabitants.” Koempfer 
says of Jeddo, that he was one whole day, riding 
at a moderate pace, “from Sinagawa, where the 
suburb begins, along the main street, which goes 
across, a little irregularly indeed, to the end of 
the city.” 
(To be concluded.) 





Encouragement.—Many are the besetments and 
probations of a mind awakened to seek an inherit- 
ance among the blessed, and of various kinds they 
are; but the mighty arm is revealed and made bare, 
for all those who refuse to be comforted without it. 


duced no fruit, however. He also saw radishes|Many are the low places the righteous tread, and 
weighing from fifty to sixty pounds; and those of|in the line of their experience, deep answers deep; 


some are brought upon us by our inadvertency and 
negligence; let us then inquire the cause and re- 
move it. Sometimes the heavens are made like 
brass to us, to teach us how to want, and, like win- 
ter seasons, to strengthen our roots, that we grow 
not top heavy; but in all things our heavenly Fa- 
ther deals with us for our good. Let our attention 
therefore be steady to Him for counsel and guid- 
ance, and he will not forsake us in the time of our 
secret bewailings, but will spread a table for us in 
the desert. He is often with his people when they 
perceive it not; he dwells in thick darkness often, 
and was as certainly the mighty helper of Israel, 
when they groaned in anguish in the land of Egypt, 


termenting, under ground, wheat with a peculiar| navigation declined. Still, short coasting voyages|as when his glory filled the temple, at the feast of 


kind of bean and salt. are made within the boundaries of the kingdom; 





dedication. Seek him diligently, serve him ho- 
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nestly, and follow on to know his requirings with|are made in that country. The pitisduginadry| “Indeed!” answered Heim; “then it is high 
fall purpose of heart to be faithful thereto, and no|soil, and instead of masonry, the sides are hardened | time you should be taught what conditions are.” 
weapon formed against such will prosper, nor any |by long continued exposure to a wood fire. Before} “Well,” said she, “I am curious to make the 
lace be allotted so low in which the omnipotent|the corn is introduced, the air in the pit is rarified| acquaintance of these conditions; he may make 
arm will not sustain. by burning some straw in it, after which the grain| them.” 
is thrown in, packed close, and the pit tightly en-| “The first is, that your royal highness should 
closed. Corn has been preserved in such pits for}not call me ‘he ;’ it is not suitable for the pre- 
forty years. Some of our western farmers who/|sent times; the king does so no longer, and my 
raise large crops of wheat and corn should try this}own man-servant I do not address as ‘he.’ The 
method of preserving grain during years when there|second condition is, that you do not make me wait 
is a great yield, in order to lay up a store for sea-|so long in the ante-chamber. 1 have no time to 
sons of an inferior yield. lose; the longest day is always too short for me. 
The third is, that your royal highness should not 
look at my feet so much; I cannot come in draw- 
ing-room shoes, but in boots and in a comfortable 
overcoat. The fourth is, that you should not de- 
mand that I come to you first of all; 1 come ac- 
cording to the description of illness, and according 
to the situation of the streets and houses. The 
fifth is, that you should not keep me too long, and 
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FUTURE HAPPINESS. 


Ah, why this disconsolate frame ? 
Though earthly enjoyments decay, 
My Jesus is ever the same, 
A sun in the gloomiest day : 
Though molten awhile in the fire, 

- ?Tis only the gold to refine ; 
And be it my simple desire, 
Though suffering, yet not to repine. 


Selected. 



















Extracted from the Leisure Hour. 
The Physician of Frederick William of Prussia. 


No profession, perhaps, offers greater opportuni- 
ties for active benevolence than that of a physician, 
and few men have made better use of these oppor- 
tunities than Dr. Christopher Louis Heim, one of 
the physicians to the houschold of Frederick Wil-|that you will not expect from me that I should 
liam the Third, king of Prussia. Called by his} gossip about politics and town news; for such things 
high appointment to frequent intercourse with the|[ have no time. And lastly that, as you are royal, 
great of the earth, he still devoted himself with| you should pay me royally.” 
great interest to the amelioration of the maladies} They both laughed heartily, and on these con- 
of the poorest, to whom he frequently extended|ditions he was gladly seen at the court of the 
that substantial pecuniary help which is often of|princess, where he was much esteemed and be- 
more value than medicine. His colleague, Dr.|loved. 

Hufeland, also eminent as a physician and a chris-| But this is not the most valuable feature of his 
tian, and of whom the Queen Louisa said, “ Hufe-|character. We must see how he is enabled to bear 
land is at one and the same time physician for| misfortune; which is the real touchstone of cbris- 
body and soul,” gives the following particulars and|tian temper and of vital religion. Liberal to the 
anecdotes of his excellent friend : poor, benevolent to all who were in need, his large 

Heim was a physician by nature, and his cor-|income could not, however, render him insensible 
rect judgment and remarkably quick perception,|/to a loss which he sustained through the bank- 
were the means of saving many lives. His activity|ruptcy of a large house of trade. In reply to Dr. 
was unwearying, and the number of visits he made} Hufeland, who, some days after, expressed his 
daily seems almost incredible. He was seen as|sympathy, he said: “I would rather not be re- 
often in the dwellings of the poor, as in the palaces} minded of it; God be praised, I have trampled it 
of the rich, and everywhere he showed the same|under my feet.” 
careful, willing attention. He thus very naturally} “How did you manage it?” 
became the favourite of the people. Once, when} “ As I generally do when I cannot help myself; 
on horseback at an illumination, the expressions of|and 1 could not help myself in this case. I could 





What can be the pleasure to me, 
Which earth in its fullness can boast ? 
Delusive its vanities flee, 

A flash of enjoyment at most! 

And if the Redeemer could part 

For me, with his throne in the skies, 
Ah! why is so dear to my heart 
What he in his wisdom denies? 












Though riches to others be given,— 
Their corn and their vintage abound,— 
Yet if I have “ treasure in heaven,” 
Where should my affections be found? 
Why stoop for the glittering sands, 
Which they are so eager to share, 
Forgetting those wealthier lands 

That form my inheritance there? 








































Dear Jesus! my feelings refine, 

My truant affections recall : 

Then, be there no fruit in the vine, 
Deserted and empty the stall; 

The long laboured olive may die, 
The field may no harvest afford ; 
But, under the gloomiest sky, 

My soul shall rejoice in the Lord. 













































Then let the rude tempest assail, 
The blast of adversity blow ; 

The haven, though distant, I hail, 
Beyond this rough ocean of woe ; 
When safe on the beautiful strand, 
T’'ll smile at the billows that foam ; 
Kind angels to hail me to land, 









































ee eee ee indignation at the bold rider who was forcing his|not forget the disagreeable affair; I thought of it 
Selected. way through the crowd, were changed to acclama-|day and night. That valuable money that I had 
; “THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS.” | tion, as soon as it was known that the rider was|earned with so much trouble, now lost all at once! 
: Tell not thy secret grief— none other than Father Heim. Alas! even my poor patients suffered from it, for I 
1 It may be that thy brother’s heart can feel His manner was somewhat laconic and free ; but} was always absent. At home, too, I had no more 
; oe for engin ae words reveal, living as he did for and with the people, it cannot} pleasure. My good wife at other times so cheerful, 
; Pings. are - : will oe sidenatie excite surprise, and from the great originality and| hung down her head; even at dinner, when people 
f Too oft repeated; then of no avail straightforwardness of his character, he did not|ought to be the most cheerful, we sat dumb, and 


The lengthened story of thy secret ill : 
Bear on in silence—suffer, and be still. 


throw it off in the presence of royalty itself. He 
was physician in ordinary to the princess Amelia, 
the , of the Netherlands, as well as to one of 


out of humour opposite each other, and our merry 
children looked at us timidly. The money was 


It is the common lot; gone, and with it was gone the first blessing of life, 





















d None know the hidden soul save He whose eye the Prussian princesses. This last named lady|contentment. I, poor worm of the dust, unable to 
, Looks thro’ each dark recess—forever nigh, possessed an excellent character, but both she and|help myself in this necessity, took refuge in the 
y oni en ee . _ her court retained much of the etiquette of the| Almighty. I hastened to my bedroom, locked the 
ey That wants too deep for human love to fill, time of Frederick the Great, who addressed every|door, and prayed right earnestly, that strength, 
t. Should to our thirsty spirits here be given, one in the third person. The following scene once} courage, cheerfulness, and peace might again be 
d That we the living stream might seek in heaven. | occurred between the princess and Dr. Heim, which] given me. It was to me as if God himself appeared 
5 —++——_ strikingly illustrates the characteristic qualities of}and said to me: ‘Thou art a poor clergyman’s 
d Selected from the N. 0. Weekly Picayune. | both. 


son, and I have blessed thee in thy vocation, so 
THE LORD’S PRAYER IN VERSE. 





















2 The princess was one day sitting in a splendid) that thy position is now secure. For a number of 
ce Our heavenly Father hear our prayer ; saloon, on a sofa, and as the doctor entered, she| years I have let thee play with the money thou hast 
. Thy Sagihons eousn;, Tay guamiet sl surveyed him from top to toe. “ Approach,” she} lost. Now, Heim, be no longer foolish, and stop 
7 In earth, as heaven, let it faldil ; said, and then continued ; “ I hear much of his|these lamentations, otherwise I shall show myself 
a Give this day's bread that we may live; dexterity and of his extended and successful prac-| very strange to thee. I have the keys to all mo- 
Yn Forgive our sins as we forgive ; tice. I have, therefore, determined to appoint him|ney-coffers, and I can make good the loss to thee 
j. Help us temptation to withstand ; my physician in ordinary, and this I would an-|in course of time. Therefore, be now of good cour- 
ur — evil shield us by Thy hand; nounce to him.” “I thank your royal highness] age, and give me thy hand upon it, that thou wilt 
: ow and forever unto Thee, * MCE By ? aoe 
in The kingdom, power, and glory be. for the confidence you have in me, but only under| from this time forth, cheerfully follow thy vocation.’ 
ey Amen. certain conditions can I accept the honour of be-|I have promised this; my wife and my children are 





coming your physician in ordinary.” 

How Corn is Preserved in Russia—At alate| Dr. Heim said this in a pleasant genial tone. 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, held in Paris,|The princess laughing, exclaimed: “Conditions! 
a letter from M. de Semchoff, a Russian landholder,|No one in the course of my life has ventured to 
was read, describing the manner in which corn pits|bind me by conditions.” 








again cheerful; I have forgotten it; it is under my 
feet, and I am again happy in my God. This is 
what prayer can do, if it is earnest, believing prayer. 
And now let us talk about something else.” 

This excellent, pious, and genial physician had 
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no time to become ill himself, and was actively use- 
ful to a great age. His jubilee was commemorated 
by the whole city, from the highest to the lowest, 
during three days. In constant excitement, he was! 
at last thoroughly exhausted, and ordered that the! 
house should be kept perfectly quiet. Late in the 
evening, @ poor citizen’s wife came to ask him to 
go to her sick child. She was refused ; but know-| 
ing the house, she found her way to the physician’s| 
bed-room, where she was somewhat impatiently 
dismissed. Everything again became still, but - 





last his wife exclaimed: “ But my dear husband, 
what is the matter with you? 
throw yourself about !” 

“I cannot sleep,” said he; “it is a singular 
thing with the conscience. I must go.” 

He ran 


You do nothing but 


less has there been any great apparent flocking to 
that standard in subsequent days. 

At this distance of time from the Reformation 
by Friends, the wonder in our opinion is, that a 
great accession should have been expected ; a calm 
and attentive study of human history and charac- 
ter, would rather in our view have Jed to an oppo- 
site conclusion; the profession of Friends, being 
not inaptly described by Jesus Christ himself, when 
he thus exhorted his disciples :—‘ Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate; for strait is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” 

ihe question, then, which has been raised as to 
the causes of the assumed decrease in the Society 
of Friends, we take to be synonymous with an- 


g the bell, and, forgetting all fatigue,| other, viz., Why has it not increased? for it seems 


hastened to the sick child, which happily recovered.| to us that the same reasons may, toa great extent, 
This slight sketch gives us an insight into the| be assigned for both—the causes which lead indi- 
character of this excellent physician, who lived| viduals to leave the Society also preventing others 


and died tréading in the footsteps of his divine| from joining it. 


Master, who went about doing good. 


—---~» oe 


Tn the Eleventh month number of the British 
Friend we find some editorial remarks, called forth| 
by the Conference, then about to assemble in Lon- 
don, and by the “ Prize Essays,” which have been 
forwarded, upon the decline in our religious Society. 
We can cordially endorse the sentiments contained 
in them; and as we think our readers will be inte- 
rested in them, we shall transfer the most of them 
to our columns :— Ed. of Friend. 


From the British Friend. 


With our strong convictions of the immutability 
of the Truth, as it was revived by George Fox and 





This position it will not be diffi- 
cult to establish, if we take even a cursory view of 
those features in the profession of the Society, 
which chiefly distinguish it from others. But be- 
fore we proceed to take such a view, it may be as- 
serted without fear of contradiction, that the pro- 
fession has never been popular. Why it is not 
popular, will probably hereafter plainly enough 
appear ; but this unpopularity operates unquestion- 
ably, in a two-fold way: it tends to prevent stran- 
gers from being attracted towards it, as well as to 
render such as are members of the Society uncom- 
fortable, unless they are so firmly established in 
the faith as to be regardless of public approbation. 

It may also be observed, that false reports in 
regard to its christian principles have greatly in- 


his coadjutors two centuries ago, we confess we do|jured the Society, by keeping the public in ignor- 


not feel that amount of apprehension which some 
have expressed, that any permanent injury can re- 
sult from periodical fits of discontent, and of agita- 
tion in favour of what has been termed “ keeping 
pace with the times,” and “ getting quit of anti- 
quated notions and practices.” Essayists may 
multiply by the thousand, and conference may 
succeed to conference, without raising much alarm 
for the ultimate triumph of the Truth. No new 
light that may be laid claim to, can reveal any- 
thing different to what the one true light preached 
by George Fox has already revealed. Whatever 
discoveries are vouchsafed, will be in extension 
and confirmation of the Truth, and assuredly not 
in contradiction to it. Welcome, then, we say, to 
whatever shall bear the character of genuine reve- 
lation, though it may lead us in paths not hereto- 
fore known. * - af ° . 
Abundantly satisfied as we are, that George 
Fox and his contemporary instruments in the great 
work of the Religious Reformation which they in- 
troduced, were gifted with more than an ordinary 
degree of spiritual discernment, we have yet been 
often not a little doubtful, whether their ardent 
love of the truths which they believed themselves 
divinely commissioned to revive, and the earnest 
zeal which they felt for their diffusion, did not lead 
them to anticipate, and in some instances to pre- 
dict, a more extensive reception of them, than was 
altogether warrantable to be entertained. 


ance respecting Friends, and raising great preju- 
dice against them—the blame of which, it is cer- 
tainly painful to say, though it is nevertheless 
strictly true, can be distinctly traced to unscrupu- 


features in the faith and practice of the Society, 
which distinguish it from other denominations. 

In the first place, the belief of Friends with re- 
‘gard to worship, leads to a practice entirely differ. 
ent from others—a practice which has little to re- 
commend it to the superficial and inconsiderate, 
The view which the Society holds respecting the 
true source and freedom of the ministry of the gos- 
|pel, including the admissibility of females to that 
service, has always been very unceremoniously de- 
nounced as unscriptural by the teachers of other 
denominations—a matter which can excite no sur- 
prise, since it is sufficiently obvious, that if Friends 
were allowed to be right, there would be no such 
thing as a paid ministry. In close connection with 
this point, and indeed as the root of the matter, we 
shall mention what may be termed the cardinal 
doctrine of Friends--that which the evangelist 
Jobn so plainly sets forth, when he thus writes :— 
Christ “was the true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” In consequence 
of this it is, as Friends believe, that the prophet 
Jeremiah predicted, that under the gospel dispen- 
sation it would not be absolutely necessary for any 
man to teach his brother, saying, “‘ Know the 
Lord ; for all shall know him, from the least to the 
greatest.” This doctrine is amply confirmed by 
Paul when he thus writes:——“ The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation” (saving power) “hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us, that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” To 
apply this view to worship, Friends believe that 
their practice of silent waiting is according to the 
will of the Great Teacher of his people; that of 
coming together in His name, and relying upon 
'His promise, that He will be “in the midst of 
them.” It would here be obviously out of place, 
to enter upon any lengthened argument in proof of 
the scriptural soundness of the views of Friends 
upon the subject of worship; it suffices to refer to 





lous opponents, numbering among them some of|their practice, as not likely to be popular or attrac- 


the clergy of other denominations. The false re- 
ports here referred to, have acquired in two centu- 
ries such a tenacious hold of the public mind, and 
are still so diligently handed down from sire to 
son, that it has become almost hopeless to expect 
they should ever be obliterated. And yet we do 
not know that we can justly lay to the blame of 
ignorance, the little attraction which is manifested 
towards Friends, by those among other professors. 
If many leave the Society who have been educated 
in the knowledge of its peculiar views, how are we 
to expect that the same knowledge acquired by 
others should have the effect of attaching them to 
the Society? The expectation of finding, or of 
having found, an easier way to the Kingdom than 
by that which Friends consider themselves requir- 
ed to tread, we believe to be the cause both of 
leaving, and of not seeking to unite with them. 
Besides, what other denomination, that bas ever 
arisen since the Reformation from Popery, has 
been branded with an opprobrious nickname ?* 
Wherever a Friend appears, why should he be so 
often, or at all, an object of reproach and of scorn? 
Even though holding what others might think he- 
terodox opinions, so long as these did not lead him 


In the very early days of the newly organized) to disturb the public peace, has a Friend not the 
Society, it is true that we occasionally meet with|same title to common civility as his neighbours? 
something like what is recorded in Scripture after} But not to dwell unnecessarily on this point, we 


the day of Pentecost, when the doctrines which|may now proceed with the proposed view of those|there can be nothing farther from the truth, though 


were preached seemed mightily to prevail; yet 
there was not even in George Fox’s own days, nor 


they had been instrumental in erecting, as certain 





tive—as possessing nothing fascinating to stran- 
gers, nor calculated to retain even such as have 
been educated in it as the right way, unless con- 
\viction through the Spirit of Truth enforces the 
lesson. Here, it may just be added, that the dif- 
ference between Friends and others on the subject 
of worship, consists in this: Acceptable worship in 
the view of Friends, may be rendered without 
words, it being essentially the homage of the heart, 
and not of the lips only; others, on the contrary, 
while admitting that the words shov/d be an index 
of feeling, consider words necessary whether £0 in- 
dicative or not. 

The tenets of Friends in regard to what other 
denominations term the sacraments, which, among 
Papists, are seven in number, and among Protes- 
tants, two, have been always considered equivalent 
to a denial of Christ—a misapprehension, as un- 
founded as the many others which ignorance has 
originated and perpetuated. Friends own both 
baptism and the supper; but then they consider 
them wholly spiritual, and not ritual. 

We must not omit to notice, that an unfair ad- 
vantage has been taken of some expressions in the 
controversial writings of certain early authors 
‘among Friends, for the purpose of fastening upon 
‘the body unscriptural views respecting Jesus 
Christ, as if they denied his divinity—than which 





this is not the place for lengthened proof of the as- 


* We refer to the epithet, “ Quaker,” applied to George | sertion. 
in those of his immediate successors in religious Fox by a persecuting justice, but which the Society ne- 


fellowship such a flocking to the standard which| Y*" adopted. They designated themselves Frrenps— 
» 8 


“a beautiful appellation,” says Thomas Clarkson, “ and 
characteristic of the relation which man, under the 


authors among them confidently predicted. Still christian dispensation, ought uniformly to bear to man.” /ence, and that by no means an unimportant one, 


The views of Friends on the subjects just enu- 
merated, or rather the views which many errone- 
ously suppose them to. hold, have had their influ- 
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in preventing accessions to their body ; at the same 
time that the merely nominal among themselves, 
as may readily be understood, may not be able to 
appreciate such a degree of spirituality, and may 
thus easily be led to practices more congenial with 
their outwardness of view. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
We believe that the following has been in our 
Journal before, but at the request of a Friend who 
thinks it worth republishing, we again give it a 
place in our columns. 


Sermon delivered at Frankford, Penna., by James 
Simpson, a few months before his decease. 


What I am now going to relate is but a simple 
story, and it is probable some of you have heard 
me tell it before; but it has taken such possession 
of my mind that I thought I would just drop it for 
your consideration. 

When I was a young man, there lived in our 
neighbourhood a Presbyterian, who was universally 
reported to be a very liberal man, and uncommonly 
upright in his dealings. When he had any of the 
produce of his farm to dispose of, he made it an 
invariable rule to give good measure, over good, 
rather more than could be required of him. One 
of his friends observing his frequently doing so, 
questioned him, why he did it? told him he gave 
too much, and said it could not be to his own ad- 


vantage. Now, my friends, mark the answer of 


this Presbyterian: ‘God Almighty has permitted 


me but one journey through the world, and when 


gone, I cannot return to rectify mistakes.” Think 
of this, Friends, but ove journey through the world ; 
the hours that are passed are gone forever, and the 
actions in those hours can never be recalled. 

I do not throw it out as a charge, nor mean to 
imply that any of you are dishonest, but the words 
of this good Presbyterian have often impressed my 
nind, and, [ think, in an instructive manner. 

But one journey. We are allowed but one jour- 
ney through the world; therefore let none of us 
say, “ My tongue is my own, I will talk what I 
please: my time is my own, I will go where I 
please : I can go to meeting, or, if the world calls 
me, I will stay at home; it is all my own.” Now 
this won't do, Friends: it is as impossible for us to 
live as we list, and then come here and worship, as 
it is for a lamp to burn without oil. It is utterly 
impossible. And I was thinking what a droll com- 
position man is; a compound of bank-notes, dol- 
lars, cents, and newspapers, and bringing, as it 
were, the world on his back, he comes here to per- 
form worship ; or, at least, he would have it so ap- 
pear. Now, Friends, I just drop this before we 
part, for your consideration: let each one try him- 
self, and see how it is with his own soul. 

ences 
For “The Friend.” 
Women’s Preaching. 

A striking testimony to the authority for wo- 
men’s preaching, is given by Martha More in send- 
ing her sister Hannah More, who was temporarily 
absent, an account of the funeral of one of their 
school teachers. She thus writes :—“ Perhaps such 
a sight has seldom been exhibited. Oh, that the 
rich and great would so live as to be so mourned ! 
So passeth this world away, and so we go on sin- 
hing, and take no warning. Never, never, had I 
such difficulty to restrain my tongue as at the mo- 
ment the last office was performed: the people! 
the children! the solemnity of the whole ! the spirit 
Within seemed struggling to speak, and I was in a 
sort of agony, but 1 recollected that I had heard 
somewhere a woman must not speak in the church. 


Ob! had she been interred in the church yard, a 
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messenger from Mr. Pitt should not have restrained |the food of a solitary and filthy wild beast, well- 


me, for I seemed to have received a message from|known in the deserts of Africa, by the name of the 
a higher Master within: and I have long been con-| Rock Goat. 


vinced that Satan is as often dressed in the garb 


of prudence as in any other, and as often succeeds|an anecdote of the late Dr. Franklin. 


in it. How this Cheddar work will now go on no 
human being can tell; but of this we are certain, it 
is in the same ands now that it was before.” 





Selected. 
The Use of Tobacco. 

Were it possible for a being who had resided 
upon our globe to visit the inhabitants of a planet 
where reason governed, and to tell them that a 
vile weed was in general use among the inhabitants 
of the globe he had left, which afforded no nour- 
ishment ; and that this weed was cultivated with 
immense care; that it was an important article of 
commerce; that the want of it produced real mis- 
ery; that its taste was extremely nauseous; that 
it was unfriendly to health and morals; and that 
its use was attended with a considerable loss of 
time and property ; the account would be thought 
incredible, and the author of it would probably be 
excluded from society for relating a story of so 
improbable a nature! In no one view is it possi- 
ble to contemplate the creature man in a more 
absurd and ridiculous light than in his attachment 
to Topacco. 

The progress of habit in the use of tobacco is 
exactly the same as in the use of spirituous liquors. 
The slaves of it begin by using it only after din- 
ner; then, during the afternoon and evening; 
afterwards before dinner, then before breakfast, 
and finally during the night. - 4 = 

The appetite for tobacco is wholly artificial. No 
person was ever born with a relish for it; even in 
those persons who are much attached to it, nature 
frequently recovers her disrelish for it. It ceases 
to be agreeable in every febrile indisposition. This 
is so invariably true, that a disrelish to it is often 
a sign of an approaching fever. I proceed now to 
mention some of the influences of the habitual use 
of tobacco upon morals. 

The use of it, more especially in smoking, dis- 
poses to idleness, and idleness has been considered 
as the root of all evil. “ An idle man’s brain,” 
says the celebrated and original Bunyan, “ is the 
devil's workshop.” 

The use of it is necessarily connected with the 
neglect of cleanliness. Tobacco, more especially 
when used in smoking, is generally offensive to 
those who do not use it. ‘To smoke in company, 
under such circumstances, is a breach of good 
manners; now manners have an influence upon 
morals. They may be considered as the outposts 


I shall conclude these observations by relating 
A few 
months before his death, he declared to one of his 
friends that he had never used tobacco in any way 
in the course of his long life; and that he was dis- 
posed to believe there was not much advantage to 
be derived from it, for that he had never met with 
a man who used it, who advised him to follow his 
example.—Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Philanthropy of Common Life. 

There are those, who, with a kind of noble but 
mistaken aspiration, are asking for a life which 
shall, in its form and outward course, be more 
spiritual and divine than that which they are ob- 
liged to live. They think that if they would de- 
vote themselves entirely to what are called the 
labours of philanthropy, to visiting the poor and 
sick, that would be well and worthy—and so it 
might be. They think that if it could be inseribed 
on their tombstones that they had visited a million 
couches of disease, and carried balm and soothing 
to them, that it would be a glorious record—and 
so it would be. But let me tell you that the mil- 
lion occasions will come—aye, in the ordinary 
paths of life, in your houses and by your firesides— 
wherein you may act as nobly as if all your life- 
long you visited beds of sickness and pain. 

Yes, I say, the million occasions will come, 
varying every hour, in which you may restrain 
your passions, subdue your hearts to gentleness 
and patience, resign your own interest to another's 
advantage, speak words of kindness and wisdom, 
raise the fallen, and cheer the fainting and sick in 
spirit, and soften and assuage the weariness and 
bitterness of the mortal lot. ‘These cannot, indeed, 
be written on your tombs, for they are not one 
series of specific actions, like those of what is tech- 
nically denominated philanthropy. But in them, 
I say, you may discharge offices not less glorious 
for yourselves than the self-denials of the far- 
famed sisters of charity, than the labours of How- 
ard or Oberlin, or than the sufferings of the mar- 
tyred host of God’s elect. They shall not be 
written on your tombs, but they are written in the 
hearts of men, of friends, of children, of kindred 
all around you; they are written in the book of 
life. ORVILLE Dewey. 





A Peculiar Kind of Cloth, known as Macintosh 
cloth, is now extensively manufactured in England. 
The material is merely two layers of cotton, cement- 


of virtue. A habit of offending the senses of|ed with liquid India rubber; but the junction is so 


friends or strangers by the use of tobacco, cannot 
therefore be indulged with innocence. It produces 
a want of respect tor our fellow-creatures, and this 
always disposes to unkind and unjust behaviour 
towards them. Who ever knew a rude person 
completely or uniformly moral ! 


well effected, that the three become, to all intents 
and purposes, one. The stout and well woven cot- 
ton cloth is coiled upon a horizontal beam, like the 
yarn beam of a loom; and from this it is stretched 
out in a tight state and a nearly horizontal posi- 
tion. A layer of liquid, or rather paste-like solu- 


In reviewing the account that has been given of| tion, is applied, to a considerable thickness, and the 


the disagreeable and mischievous effects of tobacco, 
we are led to inquire, what are its uses upon our 
globe, for we are assured thot nothing exists in 
vain. Poison is a relative term, and the most 
noxious plants have been discovered to afford suste- 
nance to certain animals. But what animal besides 
man will take tobacco into its mouth? Horses, 
cows, sheep, cats, dogs, and even hogs, refuse to 
taste it. Flies, mosquitoes, and the moth, are 
chased from our clothes by the smell of it. But 
let us not arraign the wisdom and economy of na- 
ture in the production of this plant. Modern 
travellers have at last discovered that it constitutes 


cloth is drawn under a knife edge, which scrapes 
the solution, and diffuses it equally over every part 
of the cloth. ‘he cloth is then extended out on a 
horizontal frame-work to dry, and, when dried, a 
second coating is applied in a similar way, and a 
third and fourth may also be thus applied, if neces- 
sary. ‘Two pieces, coated in this manner, are next 
placed face to face with great care, to prevent 
creasing or distortion, and, being passed between 
two smooth wooden rollers, they are so thoroughly 
pressed as to be made to unite durably and per- 
manently. Cloth thus cemented, doubled and dried, 
is very strong, and quite impervious to rain. 
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Selected. 
Economy Without Avarice. 


There is no station in life sufficiently elevated 
to render a regard to economy altogether unneces- 
sary; and as the income of the majority is con- 
fined within narrow limits, the duty of becoming 
economists is invested with additional importance. 
Let me therefore strongly exhort you to be tem- 
perate in all your views and actions; and espe- 
cially discreet in the articles of apparel; for if 
you do not adhere to moderation in this respect, 
you will soon have the mortification of seeing your 
affairs in disorder. If you once lay aside atten- 
tion to economy, nothing can be answered for— 
pompous living is the high road to ruin, and the 
reduction of fortune is almost always followed by 
depravity of manners. Remember, that in order 
to be regular, it is not necessary to be sordid— 
avarice is unprofitable and dishonourable. Ad- 
here to good management only in order to avoid 
the injustice and shame attendant on irregularity. 
Let us retrench unnecessary expenses for the sake 
of prefering such as decency, friendship and cha- 
rity require us to make. It is established good 
order, and not an avaricious looking into trifling 
matters, which turns to great account—avoid 
meanness in every shape, for it is usually asso- 
ciated with dishonesty. When Pliny sent back a 
bond for a considerable sum, which the father of 
his friend owed him, accompanied by a complete 
acquittance, he remarked—“ Though my estate be 
small, and I am subject to heavy expenses, yet my 
frugality produces a fund which enables me to 
render services to my friends.” Abridge your 
fancies and diversions, that you may not be de- 
prived of the gratifications of gencrous actions, in 
which every person of a liberal mind ought to in- 
dulge. Avoid vanity, and be wholly regardless of 
the wants it creates. It is commonly said, “ we 
taust necessarily be like others:” this sentiment 
has great latitude, and leads to much evil :—a just 
regard to your income will leave you no doubt as 
to the line of conduct you ought to adopt. He 
who is regardless of his own means, can never ef- 
fectually enhance his friends. Have a noble emu- 
lation, to excel in honour, probity and integrity. 
Be rich in the endowments of mind, and in the 
practice of virtue. Poverty of mind is far more 
deplorable than poverty of circumstances.—S. L. 





Belected. 
Advice to Toung Men. 


Ever carry about with you such a sense of the 
uncertainty of everything in this life, and of life 
itself, as to put nothing off till to-morrow which 
ought to be done to-day. Dilatory persons are 
frequently exposed to surprise and hurry in every 
thing that belongs to them. The time is come, 
and they are unprepared. Let the concerns of 
your soul and your shop, your religion and your 
business, lie always in such order, as far as possible, 
that death, at a short warning, may be no occasion 
of alarm or distraction. We are creatures of imi- 
tation, and by an every-day influence, our temper 
and habits are very much formed on the model of 
those with whom we familiarly associate. In this 
view, nothing is of more importance to young men 
than the choice of their companions. If they select 
for their associates the intelligent, the virtuous, and 
the enterprising, great and most happy will be the 
effects on their own character and habits. With 
these living patterns of excellence before them, 
they can hardly fail to feel a disgust at everything 
that is low, unworthy and vicious, and to be in- 
spired with a desire to advance in whatever is 
praiseworthy and good. It is needless to add, the 
opposite of all this is the certain consequence of 


quire that it shall be open, and the President asks for 
power to employ the land and naval forces to prevent 
its being closed by lawless violence. The sentiments 
heretofore expressed on the Kansas question, are reite- 
rated. That territory is said to be now tranquil and 
prosperous, and its population rapidly increasing. He 
hopes the application for admission into the Union will 
not be renewed at this session, nor until the number of 
inhabitants shall be largely increased. The policy pur- 
sued towards the Mormons of Utah, is said to have re- 
sulted in the peaceful settlement of the difficulties there, 

The Post-office—The report of the Postmaster-General 
says, the expenses of that department for the last year, 
were $12,722,470; receipts from all sources, $8,186,722, 
leaving a deficiency of more than four and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Treasury.—According to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, there was a balance in the Trea- 
sury at the commencement of the fiscal year, (Siath mo. 
30, 1857,) of : $17,710,114 21 

Received during th 
Treasury notes issued, 

Duties on Imports, . 

Sales of Public Lands, 

Miscellaneous sources, 


intimacy with persons of bad habits and profligate 
lives. 

Young men are, in general, but little aware how 
much their reputation is affected in the view of the 
public, by the company they keep. The character 
of their associates is soon regarded as their own. 
If they seek the society of the worthy and respect- 
able, it elevates them in the public estimation, as 
it is an evidence that they respect others. On the 
contrary, intimacy with persons of bad character 
always sinks a young man in the eye of the public. 
While he, perhaps in intercourse with such persons, 
thinks but little of the consequences, others are 
making their remarks,—they learn what his taste 
is; what sort of company he prefers; and predict, 
on no doubtful ground, what will be the issue to his 
own principles and character. There are young 
men, and those too, who have no mean opinion of 
themselves, to be intimate with whom would be as 
much as one’s reputation is worth. 


—————_.e—__ — 


Evil Company.—The following beautiful alle- 
gory is translated from the German :—Sophronius, 
a wise teacher, would not suffer even his grown up 
sons and daughters to associate with those whose 
conduct was not pure and upright. ‘ Dear Father,” 
said the gentle Eulalia to him, one day, when he 
forbade her, in company with her brother, to visit 
the volatile Lucinda, “ dear father, you must think 
us very childish, if you imagine that we should be 
exposed to danger by it.” The father took in 
silence a dead coal from the hearth, and reached 
itto his daughter. “ It will not burn you, my child : 
take it.” Kulalia did so, and behold, her beautiful 
white hand was soiled and blackened, and, as it 
chanced, her white dress also. ‘ We cannot be too 
eareful in holding coals,” said Eulalia, in vexation. 
“Yes, truly,” said the father, “ you see, my child, 
that coals, even if they do not burn, blacken; so 
it is with the company of the vicious or trifling.” 






























e year, Loans, 
‘ 23,696,300 00 
41,789,620 96 
3,513,715 87 
1,254,232 76 


$87,963,983 80 
The expenditures during the year ending Sixth mo. 30, 
1858, were $81,585,687 76. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 376. Owing to the 
absence of speculation, and the general depression of 
trade and manufactures, there is comparatively little de- 
mand for money, exhibiting a remarkable contrast with 
the state of affairs in the fall of last year. Loans on 
call, on good security, may be had at 3 a 4 per cent., 
and 4 a 5 per cent. on stated time. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 203. 
tion, 38; inflammation of the lungs, 19. . 

Pike's Peak.—The latest accounts from the gold mines 
in this region state that about 1500 persons were col- 
lected there, most of whom expected to remain throughout 
the winter. There was no doubt of the existence of 
gold, though probably many of the gold hunters will get 
but little. The climate is reported to be fine, and the 
cold not severe. No snow had fallen, up to the lst of 
Tenth month, and the miners slept in the open air with 
impunity. 

The Slaver Echo.—A grand jury, in Charleston, S. €., 
have refused to find bills of indictment against the crew 
of this vessel. 

Miscellaneous.—Reaction in Spain. —The government 
has laid before the Cortes a bill for restoring to the 
clergy of the church their former possessions. Not only 
the property of the secular clergy, lost by the revolution 
of 1855, is probably to be returned, but also that of con- 
vents, which bad been suppressed in former years; and 
indemnification promised for all that had already been 
sold in accordance with the law of 1855. The total sum 
amounted to more than 3,000,000,000 reals, or about 
$150,000,000. 

Intolerance in Norway.—A Roman Catholic priest of 
Christiana, Norway, has been condemned to pay a fine of 
twenty dollars, for having allowed a Protestant to abjure 
her faith, and join his flock, without first obtaining the 
consent of the Lutheran clergy. 

Too much Wealth.—The estate of a resident of Boston, 
lately deceased, is put down by the appraisers at $3,483,- 
619. One item of this amount consists of cash on hand 
at the time of his death, $2,208,358; this sum was de- 
posited in nine banks, in the city of Boston. 


Of consump- 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress met on the 6th instant, 
with quorums in both Houses. In the Senate, Mason, of 
Virginia, gave notice that he would, the next day, call 
up the case of the Spanish schooner Amistad. In the 
House, Dewart, of Pennsylvania, asked leave to intro- 
duce a resolution instructing the Committee of Ways 
and Means to report a bill increasing the duty on coal, 
iron, and such other articles as need protection against 
foreign competition. Objection being made, he moved 
a suspension of the rules, which was negatived—yeas, 
102; nays, 87—a vote of two-thirds being requisite. 

The President’s Message was sent in, and read, in both 
Houses. The foreign relations of the United States are 
represented to be geuerally in a satisfactory state. 
Treaties with China and Japan open those countries to 
trade and travel. Great Britain has voluntarily aban- 
doned the practice of visitation and search of American 
vessels. With all other European powers, except Spain, 
the relations of the United Statesare friendly. With Spain 
it is the old cause of complaint—difficulties arising with 
the Governor-General of Cuba, which are referred to the 
Spanish government for settlement. Cuba is declared 
to be a continual source of injury and annoyance, and 
its purchase, the only honourable way to obtain it, 
would be of vast importance to the United States. Va- 
rious grievances on the part of Mexico are complained 
of, but for which there is no hope of redress while that 
country remains in its present distracted state. Bands 
of predatory Indians enter our territory from Mexico, and 
commit what outrages they please. He recommends that 
military posts be temporarily established in Sonora and 
Chihuahua, for the protection of the frontiers,—to be 
withdrawn as soon as Mexico shall have a government 
capable of performing its duties. In respect to the transit 
route across the Isthmus, the interests of commerce re- 





Agent Appointed. — Abraham Cowgill, Spring Dale, 
Cedar Co., Iowa. 
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Received from James Bell, jr., Pa., Eleventh mo. 9th, 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCIIOOL. 


There is an opening at this Institution for two Assist- 
ant Teachers in the Boys’ Schools. Young men wishing 
to improve themselves in their learning, will find this an 
eligible situation. 

Application may be made to Davip Rongrrs, the Su- 
perintendent, or to Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Eleventh mo. 17th, 1858. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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